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Main Building at the State 


Teachers College at Buffalo 


State Support of Teacher Training Is 100 Years Old 


The one hundredth anniversary of state sup- 
port of teacher training occurred on May 2d. 
It was on May 2, 1834, that the New York 
State Legislature passed an act authorizing the 
formation of special classes of pupils in the 
academies of the State for the training of 
teachers. The act of 1834 reads as follows: 

Section 1. The revenue of the literature fund 
now in the treasury, and the excesses of the 
annual revenue of said fund hereafter to be 


paid into the treasury, or portions thereof, may 
be distributed by the Regents of the University 


as they shall deem it expedient, to the academies 
subject to their visitation, or a portion of them, 
to be expended as hereinafter mentioned 

Section 2. The trustees of academies, to which 
any distribution of money shall be made by 
virtue of this act, shall cause the same to he 
expended in educating teachers of common 
schools in such manner and under such regula 
tions as said Regents shall prescribe. 

Prior to this enactment the academies which 
had been organized by the Board of Regents 
in different parts of the State had commenced 
to train teachers for the common schools. The 
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report of the Board of Regents to the Legis- 
lature in 1821 contained a statement that the 
academies were training teachers for the com- 
mon schools and expressed the opinion that the 
schools of the State must look to these institu- 
tions for their supply of teachers. Furthermore, 
the annual report of the Regents for 1823 stated 
that the distribution of public funds to the 
academies “insures a supply of competent 
teachers for the common schools.” In 1827 the 
Legislature, in order to promote the education 
of teachers, increased the literature fund which 
was apportioned to academies. The enactment 
of the Law of 1834, however, was the first 
legislative provision made by an American state 
for the establishment of an institution to train 
teachers. 

Upon recommendation of a committee that 
made an exhaustive study and presented an 
extended report, the Regciits designated one 
academy in each of the eight senate districts 
to instruct a training class, the selection of 
schools being made from those that were 
deemed most capable of obtaining the desired 


results. The following academies were desig- 
nated : 

Academy County 
Erasmus Hall Kings 
Montgomery Orange 
Kinderhook Columbia 
St Lawrence St Lawrence 
Fairfield Herkimer 
Oxford Chenango 
Canandaigua Ontario 
Middlebury Geneseo 


Each of these eight academies selected for 
teacher training received from the 
State of $400. Other academies maintained 
special departments for the training of teachers 
and later received state grants. 

As a result of an effective campaign for the 
organization of separate institutions for the 
training of teachers, the Legislature of 1844 
enacted a law establishing New York State's 
first normal school at Albany. The State now 
supports nine normal schools and two teachers 
colleges. 

The organization and supervision of the train- 
ing classes were continued under the Regents 
until 1889 when the Legislature with the ap- 
proval of the Regents transferred this power 
to the state superintendent of public instruction, 
who had general supervision of the training 
class work until the Unification Act of 1904, 


subsidies 
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when The University of the State of New 
York and the Department of Public Instruction 
were consolidated into the Education Depart- 
ment. In later years the training classes were 
maintained in public high schools. 

The special work of these training classes 
was to prepare teachers for the rural schools. 
Recognizing that the training classes offering 
but one year of preparation were inadequate 
to meet the needs of rural schools the Board 
of Regents discontinued such classes in 
June 1933. 


—_o-——- 


Dr Ned Dearborn Heads 
Adult Education Activities 


Two administrative changes at New York 
University have recently been announced by 
Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase. Dr Ned 
H. Dearborn, director of the New York 
University Institute of Education, has been 
appointed acting director of the recently estab- 
lished Division of General Education. The 
division will absorb the existing Institute of 
Education and the Extension Division and 
“will be the medium through which the uni- 
versity will express its contribution to the field 
of adult education.” Doctor Dearborn was 
formerly Director of the Teacher Training 
Division of the New York State Education De- 
partment. Milton E. Loomis, assistant dean of 
the New York University School of Education, 
has been appointed dean of Washington Square 
College to fill the vacancy created in March 
when Dean Rufus D. Smith was appointed to 
the new office of provost. 

casein 
Trustee of District School 
Elected for 44th Term 


For the forty-fourth time C. Frank Reynolds 
was elected trustee of District 11, Mount 
Pleasant, Westchester county, at the annual 
school meeting on May Ist. Mr Reynolds was 
first named trustee as a young man of 21 and 
has been reelected every year for 44 years. He 
is now a retired farmer and takes justifiable 
pride in the high rating of the little district 
school. 


—o-——_- 


Dr Herman Brezing has resigned as president 
of Wagner Memorial Lutheran College to be- 
come director of the Wartburg Orphan Farm 
School at Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Potsdam School Will Hold Commemorative Exercises 


A threefold celebration will take place at the 
State Normal School at Potsdam in June, 
according to an announcement by Dr Randolph 
T. Congdon, principal of the school. At that 
time the school will celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the granting of state aid for 
the training of teachers, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the beginning of training for public school 
music teachers and the one hundredth com- 
mencement program of the Potsdam school. 
Because of the anniversary nature of the 
program this year’s commencement period has 
been lengthened to include five days. 

Commencement activities will open on the 
morning of Friday, June 8th. The occasion 
will be known as “ Crane Day,” memorializing 
the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of 
training for public school music teachers. 
During the day the Crane alumni association 
business meeting will be held together with 
various reunions, luncheons and an afternoon 
concert by the Phoenix Club. Following the 
concert there will be a short preview of the 
portrait of Julia Etta Crane, founder of the 
Crane Institute of Music and pioneer in the 
field of public school music training. The 
portrait will not be officially hung and unveiled, 
however, until the next day. 

The Crane anniversary will be brought to a 
close Friday evening with the banquet for 
alumni and friends of the school. Principal 
speakers will be Dr Howard Hanson, director 
of the Eastman School of Music, and Dr Peter 
W. Dykema, head of the department of public 
school music, Columbia University. 

Saturday will be given over to alumni asso- 
ciation activities. In the morning commemora- 
tive ceremonies in celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the beginning of state 
support of teacher training in New York State 
will be held. The old St Lawrence academy 
of Potsdam, forerunner of the present normal 
school, was one of the first eight academies in 
the State to be thus honored 

Members of the Board of Regents of The 
University of the State of New York have 
been invited to attend this ceremony. Among 


those who will give brief addresses at this time 
will be Dr Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of 
Education; Dr Grant C. Madill, Ogdensburg, 
and Robert W. Higbie, Regents of the 
University. 


Other speakers on the morning’s program 
will include Representative Bertrand H. Snell, 
class of 1889; Delos M. Cosgrove, Watertown 
class of 1894; Mrs Laura B. Harney, Mount 
Vernon, class of 1926; and Helen Hosmer, 
1918, head of the Crane department of music 

At noon Saturday there will be a_ buffet 
luncheon in the main building of the school 
This will take the place of the traditional 
alumni association banquet, an annual feature 
of the commencement season for the past half 
century. 

In the afternoon there will be a concert in 
the auditorium by the various musical organ 
izations of the institution, Class reunions will 
be held from 4 until 6 o'clock. The annual 
business meeting and reunion of the alumni 
association is called for 8 o'clock in the evening 

Baccalaureate services will be held in the 
auditorium Sunday afternoon at 4.30 o'clock 
with Dr Arthur Limouze, recently pastor of 
Northminster Presbyterian Church, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, preaching 

Monday, June 11th, is to be known as senior 
day. In the morning will be given a pageant 
depicting the development of the normal school 
from its infancy to its present-day standing 
among the educational institutions of the State 
The pageant is to be presented in three general 
divisions, the first episode being entitled 
“ Forerunners,” the second, “ Growth,” and the 
third, “Changing Objectives.” Upwards of 
300 persons are to take part in the demonstra 
tion, all to be costumed in replicas of the pre 
vailing dress of the time 

At 2 o'clock in the afternoon there will be 
an open-air band concert and at 4 o'clock the 
annual reception given by Principal and Mrs 
Randolph T. Congdon The senior reception at 
8 o'clock in the evening will be held as usual 
in the auditorium, lounge and library of the 
main building. 

Commencement day proper will fall on Tues 
day, June 12th, with exercises beginning at 
10 o'clock in the morning. The speaker of the 
day will be Dr Alexander C. Flick, Director 
of the Archives and History Division of the 
State Education Department. His address will 
be followed by the presentation of diplomas to 
the 200 graduates completing their courses at 
this time, with Doctor Congdon announcing the 
winners of the various school merit awards, 
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The State Fair Building for Boys and Girls 


School Pupils Invited To Attend 1934 State Fair 


Commissioner Charles H. Baldwin of the 
State Department of Agriculture and Markets, 
and J. Dan Ackerman, director of the State 
Fair, have issued an invitation to all public 
school children to attend the 1934 exposition, 
which will be held at the State Fair grounds, 
Syracuse, opening on Saturday, September Ist, 
and extending through September 8th. 

As a result of cooperation of superintendents, 
principals and teachers in distributing the free 
school tickets last year, many thousands of 
school children received the advantages of a day 
at the fair. They attended singly, with parents, 
relatives and neighbors, and in organized school 
groups by bus loads with a teacher in charge, 
as many as ten thousand in a single day and 
every day of the fair. 

For years past the Education Department has 
been glad to approve of the service which its 
individual members have been able to give in 
furthering the educational features of the State 
Fair for young people. The State Fair Spelling 
Bee, as one example, is carried on through pre- 
liminary county spelling bees arranged by city, 
village and district superintendents. At the final 
bee among county champions, Commissioner of 
Education Frank P. Graves has been in charge 
on many occasions, with Dr Harlan H. Horner, 
Dr George M. Wiley, Dr J. Cayce Morrison 
and other members of the Department acting 


for him when he was forced to be absent. 


Furthermore, a separate boys’ and girls’ de- 
partment is maintained at the fair, where the 
work of country boys and girls, through ele- 
mentary 4-H club work and the work of high 
school departments of agriculture, through the 
Young Farmers of New York, are featured. 
W. J. Weaver, of the Agricultural Education 
Bureau of the Department has been superin- 
tendent of the boys’ and girls’ department of the 
State Fair for several years, during which time 
it has grown from a few exhibits and a few 
boys and girls housed in a discarded building, 
to one of the most attractive buildings of the 
State Fair group, best 
exhibits of the fair may be seen and where as 


where some of the 
many as a thousand boys and girls have been 
housed in the dormitory and provided for in 
the cafeteria in a single day. 

The Education Department indorses, as well, 
this new plan of the State Fair authorities in 
extending the educational advantages of a day 
at the fair to all school children. 

Individual children who may attend with their 
parents should make suitable arrangements with 
assurance that 
School 


local school authorities for 
absence from school will be approved. 
authorities, superintendents and district super- 
intendents will approve of the attendance by 
school groups, when they are satisfied that the 
arrangements made are such that the time spent 
at the fair will be effectively used by the chil- 


dren attending. 
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Hiram M. Nickerson Elected 
Tioga County Superintendent 


Hiram M. Nickerson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools of the first supervisory 
district of Tioga county to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Arthur E. Belden. 

Superintendent Nickerson is a graduate of the 
Mansfield (Pa.) State Normal School and of 
the New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany. He received his master’s degree at 
Columbia University. 

Since 1917 he has served in New York State 
schools, having been principal at Split Rock, 
teacher in the Ellenburg Depot High School, 
principal of the Apalachin Union School, of the 
Peru High School and of the Nichols High 
School. At election he was 
director of Kingston 
High School. 


the time of his 
freshman study in the 


Leon J. Cook, Former 
District Superintendent, Dies 


Leon J. Cook, who retired last November as 
first super- 
died on 


superintendent of schools of the 
visory district of Ontario 
April 27th at his home in East Bloomfield. 
Superintendent Cook had served as teacher, 
principal and superintendent for 38 years. He 
received his education at the New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany, Harvard Uni- 
versity and New York University, having ob- 
from the latter 


county, 


tained his master’s degree 
institution. Before his election in 1911 as super- 
intendent of schools he had held principalships 
at Piermont and Saugerties. 

Superintendent Cook was a former president 
of the New York State Association of District 
Superintendents and at the time of his retire- 
ment was a member of the executive committee 
of the New York State Teachers Association. 


- <———_ 


The high school building at Schuyler Lake 
was destroyed by fire on May 7th. The school 


was built in 1928 at a cost of $50,000. 


Anna J. Stone, who retired in 1932 as prin- 
cipal of an elementary school in Binghamton 
aiter 55 years of service, has been appointed 
board of 


a member of the Binghamton 


education. 
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Summer Sessions 
Announcements of summer sessions in New 
York State institutions late for 
inclusion in the May Ist Bulletin to the Schools 
follow: 


received too 


Brooklyn College 

The Brooklyn College summer session will 
begin on July 5th and close on August 17th. 
The registration period is June 28th to July 3d. 

Of special interest to teachers are courses in 
education and psychology, for which regular 
college credit will be given. 

Courses are free to matriculated 
There is a fee of $5 a credit for nonmatriculated 


students. 


students. 
Oscar W. Irvin is director. 


Hobart College 

A summer school will be conducted at Hobart 
College from June 25th to August 3d. 

Among the courses of special interest to 
teachers are those in elementary science, Euro- 
pean history, history of education, literature, 
technic of unit teaching. These courses are 
accepted in fulfilment of requirements for a 
permanent professional certificate and by normal 
schools. Most of the courses are accepted under 
varying conditions by colleges and universities 
in fulfilment of requirements for degrees. 

The tuition will be $6 a semester hour for 
students who take one course, $5.50 a semester 
hour for students who take two courses, and $5 
a semester hour for students who take three 
courses. 

The director is Professor James M. Williams. 


Niagara University 
Niagara University will conduct a summer 
session from July 5th to August 11th. 
Courses in history, social science, literature, 
special 


education will be of 


The credit is restricted to 


philosophy and 
interest to teachers. 
three semester hours for each of the courses. 


The tuition is $7.50 a credit hour. 


Rev. J. Daniel Lawler is director. 
akeaaiieiind 
Four institutions will offer courses for the 


training of teachers and supervisors of sight- 
The courses will 
College at 


saving classes this summer. 
be given at the State Teachers 
Buffalo, the University of Chicago, the Univer- 
Teachers College, 


sity of Cincinnati and 


Columbia University. 
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Exhibit of Representation 3 Work in Oneida High School 


Preceptorial Plan Adopted 
for Colgate University 


Dr George Barton Cutten, president of Col- 
gate University, has announced that the entire 
class entering the university in the fall of 1934 
will be trained under the preceptorial, tutorial 
The 
The 


first year it was tried out with 35 students, all 


and tutorial seminar plans of instruction. 
preceptorial plan is now in its third year. 
freshmen. Last year it was extended to 90, 
and this year to one-half the freshman class, 
or 150 men. Tutors have been working with 
many of the the tutorial 
seminar plan has been used for the upperclass 
men. The entering class next fall will have 
the benefit of the different plans during four 


sophomores, and 


years in college. 

The freshman preceptorial system is an es- 
sential part of the Colgate plan, which has been 
recognized by a grant of $30,000 a year for four 
years from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to put it into full operation. Addition of 
new instructors now and more next fall is mak- 


ing the broadening of its scope possible. 


Periodical Offers Prizes 
for Essays on Travel 


For the seventh successive year, The Instruc- 
tor is conducting a descriptive travel contest in 
1934, and for the second year a “ better teacher ” 
travel contest. The descriptive contest calls for 
accounts of travel during the year between 
October 16, 1933, and October 15, 1934, when 
both contests close. The “ better teacher” con- 
test is open to persons who, through rather ex- 
tensive traveling in at least three years, are 
qualified to write on the theme, “What My 
Have Meant to Me an Individual 
and as a Teacher.” 

In either case, the major part of the traveling 
railroad, steamship, 


as 


Travels 


must have been done by 
motorship, bus or air transport. 

Altogether, $1000 in cash prizes will be dis- 
tributed. Full information and detailed direc- 
tions may be obtained from the travel editor, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 

Oo- 
An addition to the Sherburne High School 


at a cost of $140,000 has been authorized. 
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Committee States Objectives of Physical Education 


“The supreme objectives of physical educa- 
tion are concerned with the actual changes 
which physical education effects in the per- 
sonality and lives of individual children. These 
true educational objectives are the criterions 
for selecting and judging objectives, policies 
and standards in the field of physical educa- 
tion organization and administration,” stated 
W. W. H. Mustaine, supervisor of physical 
education of the New York State Education 
Department, in presenting a committee report 
before the public school section of the American 
Physical Education Association in Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 21st. 

\ philosophic background for this report was 
year at the 
Louisville, 


presented by the committee last 


convention of the association in 
Ky. In this year’s report the committee applied 
this philosophy more specifically to the func- 
tions and responsibilities of physical education 
Educational ob- 
broadly 
and 


administrators and teachers. 
were 


health 


education 
mental 


jectives of physical 


stated as physical fitness, 


efficiency, social-moral character, emotional 


and control, and appreciations 


These general categories are broken down into 
normal 


expression 


more specific components such as 
physical growth, efficient body mechanics, relax- 
ation, traits like 


self-discipline, respect for the rights of others, 


social courtesy, cooperation, 


alertness, sound and rapid judgment, sane 
attitudes toward winning and losing, 
of emotional strains, appreciation of 
enjoyment of play, freedom, companionship et« 


educational 


avoidance 
rhythm, 


Ways and means of achieving 


objectives of physical education were suggested 
in the second section of the report. The com- 
mittee stressed the importance of securing a 
proper interpretation of physical education as 
a general method of education rather than as 
a special school subject. Policies were set up 


relating to pupil classification and program 


adjustments to meet individual pupil needs, to 


various curriculum problems and _ teachers’ 


responsibilities, and to elements of time, space 


and equipment. 




















A Classical Atmosphere Is Created in This Latin Classroom 
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MAY 15, 1934 


Regents Actions 


The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
April 19th amended the charter of The Caze- 
novia Seminary by authorizing the institution 
to establish and maintain junior college courses. 

The charter of the Thomas S. Clarkson 
Memorial College of Technology was amended 
by authorizing it to confer the honorary degree 
of doctor of engineering. 

The Board admitted to the University the 
Knox Junior High School in Johnstown. It 
advanced the grade of St Anthony of Padua 
School in Syracuse from middle grade, three 
years, to high school grade. The Board dropped 
from the list of accredited secondary schools 
the Hyde Park Union School, since no instruc- 
tion is being given in high school subjects, and 
St Ann’s Academic School, Nyack, since aca- 
demic work has been discontinued. 

Regent Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
committee on State Library and State Museum, 
announced a gift to the State Library from Mrs 
James Sullivan of 298 volumes, 97 
pamphlets and 182 numbers of useful historical 
periodicals from the library of the late Dr 
James Sullivan, who at the time of his death 
was Assistant Commissioner for Higher Edu- 
cation. The appreciative thanks of the Board 
of Regents was extended to Mrs Sullivan for 
this valuable gift. 


bound 


Upon recommendation of Commissioner of 
Education Frank P. Graves, the Board re- 
appointed Harrison S. Dodge, who is superin- 
tendent of schools at Hornell, as a member of 
the State Teachers Retirement Board for a 
term of three years from June 15, 1934, and 
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reappointed on the board of visitors of the 
Fredonia State Normal School Walter H. 
Edson, of Johnstown, and Harry E. Nichols, 
of Fredonia. 


—o-—_ 


Tests for Language Teachers 


The Examinations and Inspections Division 
of the Department has announced that those 
who desire to teach modern foreign languages 
in the high schools of the State in September 
and have not met the Regents requirements with 
respect to approval of oral work should pursue 
courses in the language in question in summer 
school this summer and take the written exam- 
ination which will be held in connection with 
these summer schools on August 11th. Further 
information may be obtained from the Examin- 
ations and Inspections Division. 





o—— 


Building Plans Approved 


Plans approved by the School Buildings and 
Grounds Division of the Department include the 
following : 

Woodridge, playground development, $4000; 
approved April 13th 

Huntington, new junior high school, $550,000; 
approved April 16th 

Mount Upton, new grade and high school, 
$66,000; approved April 16th 

Broadalbin, change in specifications; ap- 
proved April 25th 


+1 - 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

Association of Agricultural Teachers of New 
York, Ithaca, July Ist-4th 

Council of School Superintendents, Saranac Inn 
September 24th-26th 

National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., June 30th—July 6th 

Teachers’ conference: third district of Otsego 
county, Schenectady, June Ist 


To replace the building destroyed by fire last 
winter, taxpayers of Parishville have author- 
ized the erection of a high school building at 
an estimated cost of $62,000. 
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Educational Trends in Other Lands 


In view of trends in education in this country, 
the following news items may be of interest to 
school people of New York State. They have 
been taken from the Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education. 

Since the war, parent-teacher associations in 
Czechoslovakia have steadily increased. In 1930 
the Ministry of Public Instruction recommended 
their establishment in every school district and 
at the present time about hali of the primary 
and secondary schools, which number more than 
16,000, possess parent-teacher associations. 


In France the Paris Chamber of Commerce 
has organized vocational guidance experimen- 
tally in its workshop-schools. This has been 
done to facilitate the recruiting of apprentices 
and to keep up the supply of qualified workers 
in industry and commerce. These workshops 
aim to lead the child, before beginning any 
apprenticeship, “to determine his preferences, 
to measure his aptitudes, to test his strength 
and ability, all necessary preliminaries to the 
choice of a trade.” 

The University of Buenos Aires, Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters, organized a series of 
30 lectures on the “activity school.” This 
course, intended for teachers, was attended by 
a large number of teachers from all parts of 
the Argentine. 


The radio is used in Poland for the improve- 
ment of teachers. Each week educational and 
methodological conferences are transmitted at 
the same time as educational news from Poland 
and other countries. 


In the upper grades of the elementary and 
higher elementary schools of Yugoslavia, a 
special branch of study, “knewledge of the 
economic life,” has been introduced. The aim 
of this course is to give children practical 
notions of the society in which they are called 
upon to live; town children learn something of 
the chief industrial and commercial branches ; 
country children, agricultural work; and girls, 
domestic economy. 

The movement in favor of allowing whole 
classes, with their teachers, to pass weeks in 


the country in a house which belongs to the 


school or which is the common property of 
several schools, is becoming more widely spread 
in Germany. The Schullandheim yields excel- 
lent results as much from the intellectual point 
of view (bringing teaching in contact with life) 
as from the physical and moral point of view 
At the end of 1931 there were 251 German 
school country houses, of which 242 were in 
Germany, six in Austria, two at Danzig and 
one belonged to the German school at Val- 
paraiso, Chile. 


The Ministry of Public Instruction in Hun- 
gary introduced the compulsory teaching of 
shorthand in all types of secondary schools 
beginning with the school year 1932-33. Two 
weekly lessons will be given in the fourth and 
fifth classes; in the higher classes it will be 
optional. The necessary time has been gained 
by canceling one lesson a week in modern 
languages and classics. 

Courses have been organized at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, for young people who are unem- 
ployed. Each class has nine hours of instruc- 
tion a week, given by actively employed teach- 
ers, who are replaced in their ordinary classes 
by supply teachers. Manual work is the prin- 
cipal subject, but there are also lessons on the 
Danish language, arithmetic and _ industrial 
drawing. 


Among the important resolutions adopted at 
the Conference of the World Federation of 
Education Associations held in Dublin, Ireland, 
in August 1933 were the following: 

The W. F. E. A. urges a careful considera- 
tion by parents, teachers, social workers and 
others of the systems of school examinations 
in the various countries, and it requests that 
those in charge of the international examination 
inquiries now under way investigate the effects 
of school examinations upon mental and phys 
ical health and upon the newer programmes of 
education designed to meet present-day needs. 

The W. F. E. A. is of the opinion that to 
secure equality of opportunity for pupils in 
rural schools it is necessary that teachers 
engaged therein should have equivalent qualifi- 
cations and be given a status equal to that of 
those engaged in schools in urban centers. 


The Committee of the International Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers, which met 
at the Musée Pédagogique, Paris, in July 1933, 
approved the following declaration on the 
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academic and professional training of modern 
language teachers: 

The International Federation of Modern 
Language teachers believes that: (1) it is not 
indispensable for a teacher of modern languages 
to know Greek or even Latin; (2) on the 
other hand, it is extremely desirable that he 
should have spent a considerable length of time 
in the country whose language and literature 
he desires to teach; (3) his knowledge of the 
foreign language should be not only theoretic 
and scientific but also practical; (4) with this 
aim in view, the study of practical phonetics 
along with that of historical grammar is in- 
dispensable; (5) the training of modern lan- 
guage teachers should include some knowledge 
of child psychology, and of the methodology 
of modern languages, under the double form: 
theoretic (lectures) and practical (probationary 
periods under the direction of a qualified 
teacher ). 


According to a decree of the Minister of 
Public Instruction of Prussia on modern 
language teaching in secondary schools, the 
“ principal language” in the Prussian secondary 
schools will be English. 


New curriculums drawn up by the Ministry 
of Education, and based upon the principle of 
the activity school, have come into force in the 
primary and junior high schools of Poland. 
These curriculums give teachers great liberty 
as regards choice of methods and oblige them 
to understand the psychological and physical 
development of the child as well as his social 
environment. In order to acquaint primary, 
secondary and vocational school teachers with 
the new curriculums, compulsory courses on 
their use have been organized. Eighty per cent 
of the teachers have participated in these 
courses which stress the training of the person- 
ality and preparation for a definite collective 
life, that of the state, rather than the mere 
acquisition of knowledge. 


Among the important resolutions adopted by 
the Congress of Secondary Education at Riga, 
Latvia, July 1933, on the academic and profes- 
sional training of the secondary school teacher 
are the following: 

The pedagogical training of the secondary 
teacher ought to be both theoretical and prac- 
tical; the theoretical part should be carried out 
at a university or in pedagogical academies, 
institutes and seminaries directed by professors 
of repute working in collaboration with the 
university professors. 


Theoretical pedagogy includes logic, psychol- 
ogy, practical psychology — particularly the 
psychology of adolescence—the history of 
teaching and of education, general methodology 
(didactics), special methodology, hygiene, biol- 
ogy, educational law, school esthetics and the 
teaching of civics and social science. 

The practical training is secured by a period 
spent in a secondary school, including experi- 
ence with classes of different types and con- 
taining children of various ages. The student 
will observe and criticize lessons and will take 
an active part in the class teaching. 





o-—- 


Radio Programs 
Rural Education Division 


The program for the May 22d to June 26th 
radio talks on rural education and rural life 
sponsored by the Rural Education Division of 
the Department and broadcast from station 
WGY at Schenectady on Tuesdays at 12.35 
p. m. follows: 

May 22d, “ Music in One-Teacher Schools,” 
Grace Barr, teacher of music in State Teachers 
Coliege, North Adams, Mass., and in two 
supervisory districts in Rensselaer county 

May 29th, “The Summer Theater,” Emily 
Williams, teacher of dramatics in Newburgh 
High School 

June 5th, Dr William A. Howe, Chief, 
Medical Inspection Bureau, State Education 
Department 

June 12th, “ Health Suggestions,” Dr William 
A. Howe 

June 19th, “ How To Increase the Capacity 
of a High School Building through Better 
Utilization,” Dr William K. Wilson and 
Dr Don L. Essex, supervisors, School Build- 
ings and Grounds Division, State Education 
Department 

June 26th, “ The Cost of Unanticipated Ex- 
penditures in School Building Construction,” 
Dr William K. Wilson and Dr Don L. Essex 

——0- 

At a special school meeting on April 6th an 
appropriation of $46,000 for a new building for 
the Lyndonville High School was authorized. 

sili 

The Albany board of education has author- 
ized the establishment of a senior high school 
in the building now occupied by School 14 
Charles H. Jones, now assistant superintendent 
at the Albany High School, will become prin 
cipal of the new school. 
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The Guilderland Center School in 1877 


Teacher of 57 Years Ago 

The accompanying photograph of a New 
York State school of 1877 was recently brought 
to the Department by Jacob F. McChesney, of 
\lbany, who was teacher at the school 57 
years ago. 

The photograph shows the Guilderland Center 
school in Albany county and its pupils. Mr 
McChesney is standing in the doorway of the 
building. When he taught there, the school had 
an enrolment of 72 pupils and an average daily 
attendance of between 50 and 60. The building 
is still used for school purposes. 

At the time of his recent visit to the Rural 
Education Division of the Department, Mr 
McChesney indorsed the movement 
toward centralization of rural schools. His ex- 
him fully aware of the 
small 


present 


periences had made 
difficulties and the inadequacies of the 


administration for school 


district as a unit of 


purposes. 


Adult Education Meeting 
Is Held in Washington 


annual meeting of the American 
\ssociation for Adult Education will be held 
in Washington, D. C., May 2]st-24th. Dorothy 
Canfield president of the 


association, 


The ninth 


Fisher, author and 


will address a general session on 
“Goals in Adult 
will be devoted to the 
program, including the work now 
ducted in C. C. C. There will be special 


meetings of representatives of community and 


Several sessions 


adult 


Education.” 
federal education 
being con- 


camps 


state organizations of adult education agencies. 


unemployed adults, vocational 


guidance for adult 
districts, education for Negroes, parent educa- 


Education for 
adults, education in rural 
tion, the educational program of the C. C. C. 
camps, adult education in public schools, and 
adult education through museums and libraries 


are also scheduled for discussion. 
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Current Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 
Modern school adminis- 


Almack, J. C., ed. 
tration: its problems and progress. 
Houghton. 1933. $2.50 


To this memorial volume to Dean E, P, Cubberley 
at the time of his retirement from Stanford Univer- 
sity some of his friends, all specialists of established 
reputation, contributed their interpretations of im- 
portant educational principles, including timely 
topics such as school finance and business manage 
ment, school properties and schoolhouse construction, 
“the superintendent and the board of education,” 
and state and county administration, The book 
a whole is a modern and practical resume of the 
fundamentals of administration as they are applied 
in leading school systems. 


Briggs, T. H. 
Macmillan. 1933. $2.50 


This carefully considered and authoritative work 
sets forth the facts and principles which will be 
useful in developing a new program for secondary 
schools looking toward a desired social order. It is 
especially timely in view of present dissatisfaction 
with the haphazard development and general plan- 
lessness of secondary education and the challenge 
which radical changes in our modern social, political 
and economic life make to the secondary school. 
Designed as a textbook for general courses in 
secondary education, it promises to become in the 
hands of practising administrators a formative 
influence in the evolution of our schools, 

Opens with an exposition of the more important 
characteristics of secondary education in Europe, 
followed by a sketch of the historical development 
of secondary education here and an exposition of 
the demands which our changing civilization is 
making on this institution, 

Succeeding chapters deal with: the characteristics 
of adolescence; the issues of secondary education; 
the special functions of secondary education; articu- 
lation between administrative units; the curriculum; 
emotionalized attitude; mores; interests as liberal 
education, concluding with a vision of what secondary 
education may be and should be in the author's 
judgment. 


Gray, W. S. & Whipple, Gertrude. 
ing instruction in reading: an experimental 
study. (Supplementary educational mono- 
graphs No. 40). Chicago. Univ. of 
Chicago, Dep’t of Education. 1933. $1.75 

A portrayal of an effort, extending over five years, 
to narrow the gap between the achievement in cer- 
tain schools and that known to be possible under a 
modern educational program based on the scientific 
studies of the past 25 years, Reflects thorough 
knowledge and command of research with competent 
insight into the problems of practical teaching. 

The investigator concludes that “ evidence is con 
clusive that notable progress can be made in im 
proving reading through the study and application 
of the results of scientific investigations relating to 
reading ’’ and “the results of this study indicate 
that any school system can reorganize and improve 
its instruction in harmony with the results of 
research.” 

Should prove extremely helpful to administrators 
and supervisors because of its definite and helpful 
suggestions for setting up a supervisory program 
for the improvement of instruction in reading. 


Heaton, K. L. 
education. Chicago. Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1933. $3 


Based upon the unusual experience of official 
access to an entire city sc nool system in the capacity 


A201m-My34-13,500(12163) 


Boston. 


Secondary education. N. 


Improv- 


The character emphasis in 


Hissong, Clyde, & Hissong, Mary. 


Hollingworth, H. L. 
ogy. N. Y. Appleton-Century. 1933. $3 


Each year brings its quota of textbooks on educa- 


Retan, G. A. 


of supervisor of character education, The author 
conceives the problem of character formation as the 
central problem of the whole educational process in 
elementary and secondary schools, Recognizing that 
little is known as to how this goal is to be attained, 
he has thought it worth while to survey the various 
means to this end that have been used by the schools 
and to present some of the best examples of these 
for the benefit of all those who are responsible for 
the guidance of children, particularly teachers, prin 
cipals and school administrators. The author is 
careful not to claim too much for the procedures 

ich he cites. Of them he says only, “ These 
particular samples are in harmony with the objec- 
tives mentioned . and have seemed, to those who 
have observed the methods in operation, to have 
been reasonably effective.” Contains a bibliography 
on child guidance, classified under 35 different 
headings. 


An intro- 


duction to the principles of teaching. 


Phila. Winston. 1933. $2 


This volume deals directly with a number of 
modern concepts of human learning and the prin- 
ciples growing out of those concepts, The part that 
might be classed as a treatment of devices or methods 
of teaching is secondary to the psychological and 
philosophical part. 

The scope of the work is best shown by the 
chapter subjects: the nature of the individual, the 
nature of the social order, education as a changing 
concept, aims of education, the thinking process, the 
enrichment of concepts, Herbartian influence on 
educational practice, habit as the basis of thinking, 
and teaching for transfer. 

Attempts by a critical analysis of our professional 
experience to find a concept of human learning as 
a basis for teaching procedure that recognizes the 
more significant findings in biological, psychological 
and sociological research, 

Emphasizes the importance of flexible teaching 
procedures that permit an intelligent approach and 
adjustment to each new teaching problem. 


Educational psychol- 


tional psychology. Generally the treatments are new 
simply in their meth «l of organization. Many are 
merely summaries and synopses of previous text 
books. Not so this volume. Its point of view is 
fresh and original, 

Teaching high school and college students has 
given the author long practice in being interesting. 
This quality carries him effectively through the 
essentials of general psychology and launches him 
into the consideration of school subjects and tech 

where he is especially satisfying. 

The book is suited either for beginners in psy 
chology or for those who have had previous courses. 

is a readable, nontechnical, lucid, concrete and 
interesting presentation of the fundamental facts of 
human be havi r in their relationship to education, 


Management and teaching 
technique in the elementary school. N. Y. 
Prentice-Hall. 1933. $2 

Undertakes “to apply the principles of educational 
sociology to the field of management and technique’ 
and to give “ younger teachers a grasp of the sig 
nificance of a sound philosophy and sociology o 
educaticn.” : 

Describing the school as society in miniature, the 
book is addressed especially to the beginning teacher 
in small and one-room schools. Emphasis on man 
agement, with discussions of such topics as: the 
unit, activities, drill, home work, community rela- 
ticns and discipline, including many helpful sugges- 
tions for the first days of teaching. 
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